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SPEECH 

OF 

IIOX.  J.  HAMPTON  MOOEB. 


The  House  in  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  13453)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1015. 

Mr.  MOOIiB.  Mr.  Cliairmau,  the  War  Department  bas  direc- 
tion of  the  improvemeut  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the 
country,  and  its  worli  has  been  developing  along  that  line  for 
many  years,  increasing  with  the  importance  of  the  projects 
authorized  by  Congress  for  the  general  commercial  welfare  of 
the  country. 

.  I  intend  to  address  myself  for  a  short  while  this  afternoon 
to  the  question  of  locks  and  dams,  particularly  as  they  relate 
to  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  East. 

In  a  preliminary  way  I  wish  to  say  that  Congress  appro- 
priates money  for  the  improvement  of  many  rivers  by  the  con- 
struction of  locks  and  dams.    It  is  no  new  practice. 

On  a  river  like  the  Coosa,  which  runs  through  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  the  Government  has  thus  far  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  locks  and  dams  approximately  $2,000,000.  This  is 
to  advance  commerce  and  navigation ;  and  the  commerce  there 
now  amounts  annually  to  52,000  tons.  On  the  Black  Warrior 
River  in  Alabama  the  Government  has  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  locks  and  dams  more  than  $9,000,000.  The  annual 
commerce  tonnage  there  is  about  163,000.  Great  coal  iields  are 
tapped  by  the  Black  Warrior,  and  there  are  tremendous  water- 
power  possibilities  there. 

On  the  Monongahela  River,  which  runs  through  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  in  constructing  locks  and  dams  the  Govern- 
ment has  spent  upward  of  $6,000,000  for  a  tonnage  of  over 
11,000,000,  very  largely  of  coal,  the  output  of  the  rich  mines  in 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsjivania.  On  the  Cumberland  River  of 
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Tennessee  and  Kentncky,  in  the  construction  of  locks  ancl  dams 
tlie  Government  lias  spent  approximately  $3,300,000  for  a  com- 
merce of  300,000  tons  per  annum. 

On  tLe  Columbia  Kiver  in  the  rapidly  developing  Northwest 
the  Government  has  spent  many  millions  for  improvement,  much 
of  it  largely  in  the  construction  of  canals  and  for  locks  and 
dams  to  surmount  considerable  engineering  difliculties. 

I  cite  these  rivers  in  different  sections  of  the  country  in  order 
to  better  explain  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  one 
ri^■er  which  I  desii'e  now  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

OVEllLOOKING   A   GREAT  EIVEIt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  great  rivers  in  the  United 
States  that  are  not  treated  by  the  Federal  Government  with  the 
same  consideration  that  is  accorded  to  other  rivers,  and  the 
Susquehanna  is  one  of  them.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  river 
i]i  the  country  so  capable  of  public  service  that  has  been  so 
signally  overlooked.  It  runs  through  a  section  of  the  country 
where  the  people  generally  have  been  prosperous  and  busy,  and 
it  is  because  of  that  condition,  possibly,  that  the  immediate 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  have  come  to  look  upon  the  Susque- 
hanna more  as  a  beautiful  creation  of  nature  than  as  a  means 
of  reducing  transportation  costs  or  of  developing  commercial 
and  industrial  possibilities.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  river 
doubtless  would  long  since  have  been  improved,  very  much  as 
the  Columbia  has  been  improved,  or  as  the  Government  is  now 
improving  such  comparative  engineering  projects  as  the  Monon- 
gahela,  the  Ohio,  or  the  Cumberland. 

Since  the  population  in  the  drainage  area  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  its  tributaries  is  constantly  increasing,  and  large  appropri- 
ations are  being  made  for  rivers  of  less  importance  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  it  is  fair  now,  when  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  water  power  and  waterway  improvement,  to  call 
attention  to  past  indifference  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  to  the 
tendency  which  has  prevailed  elsewhere  in  the  Eastern  States, 
and  particularly  as  to  the  Hudson  and  rivers  of  New  England, 
to  take  such  rivers  out  of  the  public  service  altogether. 

Mr.  SLOAN.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MOORE.   Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  SLOAN.  In  all  the  rirers  that  the  gentleman  has  been 
discussing,  the  less  tonnage  the  more  locks  and  dams  appear 
to  be  there. 

Mr.  MOORE.  That  has  happened  in  certain  instances.  I 
have  named  rivers  upon  which  improvements  have  been  made, 
and  upon  which  a  greater  commerce  is  expected  to  develop,  but 
there  are  others  upon  which  expenditures  have  produced  but  a 
small  amount  of  commerce. 

Mr.  SLOAN.  Would  not  you,  by  your  locks  and  dams,  simply 
reduce  the  tonnage  passing  through  the  river? 

Mr.  MOORE.  If  the  gentleman  will  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
say,  I  think  he  will  see  that  that  is  not  the  fact. 

NEW  EXGLAXD  RIVERS  AN  OBJECT  LESSON. 

The  recent  awakening  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
bridging  over  of  their  streams  and  to  the  heavy  freight  charges 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected  because  of  the  incompetency 
and  neglect  of  their  rivers  affords  a  lesson  for  the  people  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  the  Susquehanna.  Not  only  have  the  old 
canals  which  were  fed  by  the  river  and  its  tributaries  been  put 
out  of  business,  but  the  Susquehanna  itself  has  been  completely 
dammed  at  MeCalls  Ferry  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  unusual 
position  has  been  taken  by  the  War  Department  that  the  river 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  navigable  above  the  Mai-yland  line.  It 
is  possible  the  rocky  condition  of  the  river  and  the  expense  of 
dredging  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  edict  of  the 
War  Department,  but  it  is  easily  demonstrable  that  engineer- 
ing problems  such  as  are  presented  by  the  Susquehanna  have 
already  been  met  by  the  expenditure  of  large  appropriations 
upon  other  streams  where  the  public  purposes  to  be  served  are 
not  so  great  as  those  that  would  result  from  the  improvement  of 
the  Susquehanna. 

THE  SUSQUEHANNA  CLOSED  TO  NAVIGATION. 

The  Susquehanna  River  is  picturesque  and  historically  inter- 
esting, but,  in  addition,  it  has  a  record  for  serviceability  equal 
to  the  best  of  our  American  rivers.    Men  are  still  living  who 
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recall  tlie  tales  of  tlie  frontiersmen  and  the  lunibavjacks  who  op- 
erated along  its  banks.  Like  the  upper  Delaware  or  the  upper 
Mississippi,  the  Susquehanna  was  the  highway  of  the  raftsmen 
who  brought  their  timber  to  market,  and  it  is  still  used  for  log- 
ging purposes.  It  was  also  the  avenue  for  commerce  passing 
back  and  forth  in  the  "  arks  "  or  river  boats  which  thrived  upon 
it  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century.  It  is  to-day  the  scene 
of  nuich  boating,  conducted  for  business  or  pleasure,  but  the 
canal  boats  which  formerly  operated  along  its  banks  and  car- 
ried coal  and  other  commodities  to  Baltimore  and  points  south 
have  disappeared  through  the  competition,  if  not  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  railroads.  The  construction  of  various  railroad 
bridges  without  draws  and  the  completion  of  a  great  dam  for 
generating  water  power  at  McCalls  Ferry  have  practically  closed 
the  river  to  navigation  above  the  Maryland  line.  Thus  the  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  have  quietly  been  deprived 
of  their  right  of  an  outlet  to  the  sea. 

400  JIILBS  long;  drainage  ARE.\,  27,400  MILES. 

Because  of  these  unusual  conditions  bills  were  introduced  by  me 
and  are  now  pending  to  revoke  the  War  Department  ruling  and  to 
secure  a  survey  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  improving  the  Sus- 
quehanna by  means  of  locks  and  dams,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
rivers.  As  to  these  bills,  I  direct  attention  to  the  important 
areas  that  are  traversed  by  the  Susquehanna  and  its  tributaries. 
The  river  rises  in  New  York  near  the  Catskill  Mountains  and 
flows  through  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  into  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  then  on  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  the  Virginia 
capes.  The  main  stem  is  about  400  miles  long  and  has  a  drain- 
age area  of  27,400  miles.  Together  with  its  many  and  lengthy 
tributaries,  it  courses  through  the  great  anthracite  coal  fields 
of  Pennsylvania  and  irrigates  some  of  the  richest  farm  lands 
in  the  United  States,  including  the  banner  counties  of  Lan- 
caster and  York.  It  is  a  copious  and  powerful  stream,  run- 
ning through  the  richest  mining,  agricultural,  and  industrial 
territory,  but  the  Federal  Government  has  not  thus  far  given 
even  so  much  consideration  to  it  as  has  been  granted  to  scores 
of  smaller  streams  that  would  readily  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
waters  of  its  tributaries. 
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•;     i      EARLY  IMTORTAXCE   OP  THE  STREAM. 

Only  one  approin'iatiou  for  tlie  improvemeut  of  the  stream 
in  Pennsylvania  is  reported,  that  of  $45,000  for  worlc  upon  the 
North  Branch,  from  7  miles  below  Wilkes-Barre  to  the  New 
York  State  line.  The  other  appropriations  were  for  dredging 
and  improvement  from  the  Maryland  line  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  amounting  in  all,  since  the  beginning,  to  $31G,G20.  And  yet 
in  New  York  State  bordering  the  branches  of  the  Susquehanna 
are  such  cities  as  Elmira,  Blnghamton,  and  Owego ;  and  in 
Pennsylvania,  important  centers  of  population  like  Athens, 
St.yre,  Towanda,  Tunkhannock,  Scranton,  AVilkes-Barre,  Blooms- 
burg,  Danville,  Williamsport,  Lock  Haven,  Emporium,  Colum- 
bia, Wrightsville,  Harrisburg,  Sunbury,  Lewisburg,  Lancaster, 
Marietta,  and  York;  and  on  the  beautiful  Juniata,  a  brauch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  which  entered  into  the  plans  for  western 
t  ansportation  anterior  to  the  railroads,  are  such  cities  as  Mif- 
flintown,  Lewistown,  Huntingdon.  Tyrone,  and  Altoona. 

All  of  these  cities,  most  of  which  once  used  the  Susquehanna 
and  adjacent  streams  for  transportation  purposes,  are  now 
dependent  upon  the  railroads  for  the  carriage  of  their  enormous 
tonnage,  and  being  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  canals  which 
formerly  gave  cheaper  rates  to  most  of  them,  are  left  without 
hope  of  future  waterway  accommodations  unless  the  War  De- 
partment order  denying  the  na\igability  of  the  river  is  revoked. 

HISTORIC  TRIBUTARIES   BOTTLED  UP. 

In  addition,  the  dozens  of  streams  that  are  tributary  to  the 
Susquehanna  above  the  Maryland  line  are  utterl.y  removed 
from  Federal  .jurisdiction  over  navigable  waterways  and  may 
be  bridged  or  dammed,  or  bottled  up,  apparently,  without  the 
regulation  and  protection  afforded  by  the  general  bridge  and 
dam  acts  to  other  navigable  waterways  the  country  over. 
Among  these  branches  of  the  Susquehanna  so  removed  from 
governmental  supervision  are  river.?  that  long  ago  attained  a 
place  in  the  history  and  even  the  songs  of  our  people.  They 
include  the  Juniata,  the  Conestoga,  the  Codorus.  the  Conewago, 
the  Swatara,  the  Wicouisco,  the  Shamokin,  ihe  Penn,  the  Cata- 
wissa,  the  Wapwallopen,  the  Lackawana,  the  Chenango,  the 
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Clienning,  the  Chicton,  the  Canisteo,  the  Tioga,  the  Sinnema- 
honing,  the  Moshaiuion,  aud  others. 

LOWERING   r.ATES    ON   THE  COXESTOGA. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deal  extensively  with  the  history  of 
the  Susquffliauna  except  to  say  that  its  navigability  seems  never 
to  have  been  disputed  until  the  question  was  determined  by 
the  War  Department  in  180-1.  Early  engineers  and  statesmen 
contemplated  the  use  of  the  river  and  its  branches  as  avenues 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and  Maryland,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania contended  more  than  a  century  ago  about  the  effect 
of  the  construction  of  dams  for  power  purposes  and  to  create 
slack  water  above  the  JJarylaud  line. 

Efforts  to  clear  "  the  Coucstoga  River,"'  a  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  leading  to  Lancaster,  date  as  far  back  as  1771, 
when  an  act  was  passed  making  that  river  "  a  public  highway  " 
and  providing  that  "  all  obstructions  to  His  Ma.iesty's  subjects 
and  their  commerce  up  and  down  the  said  Conestoga  River  shall 
be  held  to  be  common  nuisances."  From  the  Clark  and  Eshle- 
mau  papers  before  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society  on 
this  subject  it  appears  that  a  17-mile  canal  along  the  Conestoga 
to  the  Susquehanna  was  subsequently  built,  and  that  although 
it  ultimately  went  the  way  of  most  canals  in  Pennsylvania  after 
the  advent  of  the  railroads  it  succeeded  in  proving  that  trans- 
portation by  water  was  the  cheapest  method  of  transportation. 
"  Lumber  and  coal  business,"  it  was  reported  in  1832.,  "  has  in- 
creased for  the  last  two  years  to  an  amazing  extent,  and  it  must 
increase  every  succeeding  year.  Coal  received  by  the  Conestoga 
Navigation  Co.  sold  at  Lancaster  from  50  to  75  cents  a  ton 
cheaper  than  at  Columbia  or  Marietta,  charging  laud  carriage 
to  Lancaster;  and  boards  and  shingles  from  50  to  75  cents  per 
1,000  feet  less." 

Rates  for  merchandise  from  Lancaster  to  Baltimore  or 
Philadelphia  by  water  were  given  by  the  company  up  to  1S53. 

Mr.  PLATT.  Can  not  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  improve  the  Susquehanna  as  New  York  has  improved  the 
barge  canal? 

Mr.  MOORE.    Perhaps  they  could,  but  why  should  they?  I 
am  treating  the  Susquehanna  as  an  interstate  stream  that 
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runs  through  four  States.  It  is  capable  of  doing  business  for 
the  entire  Jvatlon.  Why,  if  prorision  is  made  for  streams 
everywhere,  some  of  them  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
State,  should  the  Susquehanna  be  singled  out  for  improvement 
at  State  expense?  It  is  as  much  eutitled  to  Federal  aid  as  any 
other  stream;  ■  -  ■ 

THE  GOVEENIIENT  EEVEKSES  ITSELF. 

That  the  Susquehanna  was  considered  a  navigable  stream  by 
the  Government  itself  is  shown  by  the  appropriation  of  $4.j,000 
for  the  improveuient  of  the  North  Branch  from  near  by  AVilkes- 
Barre,  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  New  York  line. 
This  was  iu  ISSO  and  1SS2.  The  department  ruling  that  the 
Susquehanna  should  be  con.sidered  as  navigable  only  below  the 
Maryland  line  did  not  come  along  until  March  8,  190-1.  This 
ruling,  iu  effect,  was —  ... 

that  the  navigable  portion  of  the  Siisouehann.i  River,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Federal  lav/s  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  navigahle 
streams,  lies  Vv-holly  within  the  State  of  jMaryiand. 

In  response  to  my  inquiry,  Gen.  Bisby,  then  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, United  States  Army,  wrote,  on  August  5,  1913,  as  follows : 

This  Is  merely  a.  departmental  ruling,  however,  and,  so  far  as  known, 
the  question  has  not  been  adjudicated  by  the  courts,  upon  whose  deci- 
sion a  final  determination  of  the  question  would  depend  ;  but  under  the 
aforesaid  ruling  the  jurisdiction  of  this  department  under  the  laws 
mentioned  is  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  river  below  the  Maryland 
State  line. 

In  other  words,  so  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
cerned, it  presumably  exercises  jurisdiction  over  all  other  nav- 
igable streams  and  regulates  the  construction  of  bridges  and 
dams  that  tend  to  obstruct  navigation  everywhere  except  upon 
the  Susquehanna  and  its  tributaries  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York. 

Mr.  SHERWOOD.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOOEE.   Certainly.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SHERWOOD.  How  many  miles  is  the  Susquehanna 
navigable  under  the  decision  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  MOORE.  From  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the 
Maryland  line,  above  Port  Deposit. 

Mr.  SHERWOOD.    What' is  the  distance? 
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Mr.  MOORE.  About  five  and  a  half  miles;  that  is  all  the 
Government  assumes  jurisdiction  over.  The  river  is  400  miles 
long  and  its  drainage  area  is  27,400  square  miles. 

THE  QUESTION   OF   SHALLOWNESS  RAISED. 

Mr.  J.  M.  C.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 
Mr.  MOORE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  J.  M.  C.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
if  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  it  is  very  dry  the 
Susquehanna  River  is  not  very  sliallow? 

Mr.  MOOllE.  It  is  very  shallov/  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  for  a  like  condition  I  commend  the  gentleman  to  the 
Ohio;  I  coinmend  him  to  the  i\Iissouri,  and  to  a  dozen  other 
streams;  the  Trinity,  in  Texas,  for  instance;  all  of  which  are 
shallow  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  These  rivers  are  receiv- 
ing Federal  aid  and  are  being  improved  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce and  navigation. 

That  the  exclusion  of  the  Susquehanna  from  Federal  juris- 
diction as  to  navigation  in  1904  was  unfortunate,  if  not  unjust, 
is  shown  by  subsequent  events.  A  valuable  canal,  which  did  a 
big  business  in  carrying  coal  and  other  commodities  to  Havre 
de  Grace,  for  shipment  to  Baltimore  and  other  points  by  way  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  had  been  destroyed.  In  its  stead  arose  a 
power  company,  which  erected  at  McCalls  Ferry,  above  the 
Maryland  line,  a  dam,  which  blocked  the  Susquehanna  River 
and  threw  the  water  back  a  distance  of  7  or  8  iniles.  If  there 
had  been  rocks  and  islands  or  shallow  water  in  the  river  before, 
they  now  disappeared  under  the  surface  of  the  vast  area  of 
slack  water  thus  held  up. 

DAMS  A  rOSSIBLB  AID  TO  NAVIGATION. 

It  is  possible,  answering  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
J.  M.  C.  Smith]  further,  that  the  backing  up  of  this  slack  water 
may  prove  the  solution  of  the  question  that  I  am  raising  as  to 
the  best  means  of  improving  the  Susquehanna.  A  series  of 
such  dams,  with  loclvs  and  under  Federal  control,  would  pro- 
vide plenty  of  water  for  navigation  and  power  also,  all  the  way 
up  to  Harrisburg.  It  is  said  a  depth  of  from  oO  to  GO  feet  of 
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water  was  attaiiied  at  the  breast  of  the  McCalls  Ferry  Dam.  A 
veritable  sea  was  thus  created  where  formerly  the  river  had 
nm  its  course  through  boulders,  around  the  islands  that  had 
ouce  sheltered  the  Indians,  and  over  the  trees  that  had  fringed 
the  lower  banks  of  the  great  river  bed. 

Mr.  SLOAN.   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SLOAN.  Were  not  all  the  bridges  that  crossed  the  Sus- 
quehanna allowed  to  bo  built  by  charters  granted  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  are  those  charters  not  in  force  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Yes;  some  of  them  are;  and  some  of  the  bridges 
were  built  with  Federal  sanction  before  the  order  closing  the 
river  to  navigation  above  the  Maryland  line  was  issued  by  the 
War  Department. 

GEEAT  ENGINEERING  WOItK:  WITH  NO  OHTLET. 

The  construction  of  the  dam  at  McCalls  Ferry  involved  a  tre- 
mendous expenditure  of  money ;  it  is  quoted  at  more  than 
$16,000,000. 

The  gentlemen  from  Iowa  who  are  familiar  with  the  big  dam 
at  Keokuk  may  be  interested  to  know  that  this  dam  across  the 
Susquehanna  was  substantially  as  great  au  engineering  project 
and  was  almost  as  expensive  as  their  own  famous  dam  which 
crosses  the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  SLOAN.    Who  built  this  dam? 

Mr.  MOORE.  A  private  corporation.  It  was  a  great  piece  of 
engineering,  but  it  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  it  could  not  have  done  had  the  Government  exer- 
cised its  ordinary  jurisdiction.  No  lock  or  passageway  for  ves- 
sels seeking  an  outlet  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  or  to  the  sea  was 
provided.  Even  the  shad  fishermen  above  the  dam  were  shut  out 
of  their  usual  occupation,  and  although  a  flshway  has  since  been 
set  up,  there  is  no  method  for  fishing  vessels  to  pass  the  dam. 
The  structure  is  a  barrier  to  commerce  above  and  to  commerce 
below;  it  is  as  much  a  barrier  to  the  potatoes  and  tobacco  of 
York  and  Lancaster  Counties  as  it  is  to  the  coal  from  Wyoming 
or  Luzerne.  '  ■ 
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.  THE   PEOPLE   WANT  AN   OPEN  RIVER. 

Since  the  bills  to  open  navigation  and  prevent  the  ultimate 
closing  of  the  Susquehanna  were  introduced  by  me  last  October 
expressions  of  approval  have  been  received  from  numerous  trade 
bodies  and  business  men  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  They 
do  not  believe  it  impossible  to  improve  the  Susquehanna  and 
they  do  believe  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  give  the 
people  the  advantage  of  the  cheaper  transportation  the  river 
would  afford. 

During  the  operation  of  the  Tennsylvania  &  Susquebauua  Tidewater 
Canal — 

Writes  a  citizen  of  Maryland — 

Iiard  coal  was  sold  here  in  Baltimore  for  $4.50  to  .fS  per  ton,  whereas 
now  it  is  sold  for  $7.50  to  .f8.  Thirteen  years  ago  coal  sold  here  for 
$5  to  $G  per  ton,  and  the  cost  of  mining  has  not  increased  in  proportion. 

POSSIBr,E   FREIGHT   SAVING   OF  $35,000,000. 

If  the  40,000,000  tons  of  coal  mined  annually  along  the  river  above 
iind  below  WiUces-Barre  weie  moved  to  those  points  (referring  to  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  rhiladelpbia.  Pa.)  — 

Said  Mr.  Farley  Gannett,  engineer  of  the  water-supply  com- 
mission of  Pennsylvania,  in  an  address  before  the  Engineers' 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  in  April,  1911 — 

the  transportation  thereon  would  amount  to  approximately  $70,000,000 
per  year,  at  an  average  rate  of  >'i;i.75  per  long  ton.  Would  not  a  good 
deal  of  this  tonnage  find  an  outlet  down  the  river  to  these  points  if 
navigation  was  improved  and  the  water  rate  made  lower  than  the  rail 
rate?  This  enormous  traffic  would  seem  to  warrant  a  heavy  expense  in 
improving  navigation,  and  the  rates  charged  tliereon  should  be  controlled 
by  the  authorities  which  did  the  work.  If  a  rate  of  50  per  cent  of  that 
charged  by  the  railroad  were  fixed  for  the  water-borne  traffic  a  gross 
income  of  $35,000,000  would  be  insured,  together  with  a  net  saving  on 
the  transportation  of  another  $35,000,000. 

This  question  of  the  improvement  of  the  Susquehanna,  there- 
fore, is  one  of  the  important  questions  entering  into  the  cost  of 
living.  We  can  not  ignore  a  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  our  fuel 
supply. 

Mr.  PLATT.   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MOOPvE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PLATT.    Can  the  gentleman  explain  how  it  is  when  a 
private  corporation  owns  both  the  railroad  and  the  canal,  it 
will  abandon  the  canal  and  run  the  railroad? 
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Mr.  MOORE.  The  freight  rates  are  higher  by  rail  than  they 
are  by  water.  That  has  been  our  experience  in  Pennsylvania 
and  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  We  have  been  denied  the  use 
of  the  canals,  until  now,  when  railroad  congestion  is  frequently 
acute,  we  find  we  need  them  more  than  we  ever  did  at  any 
time  in  our  history. 

WHAT  A  NAVIGABLE   STREAM  IS. 

With  such  tremendous  possibilities  for  useful  public  service,  Mr. 
Chairman,  why  should  the  Susquehanna  Eiver  be  excluded  from 
the  favorable  and  fostering  consideration  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  given 
its  definition  of  a  navigable  stream,  and,  despite  the  ruling  of 
the  War  Department,  the  Susquehanna  comes  within  that 
definition.  The  War  Department  is  familiar  with  that  decision, 
for  it  is  often  called  upon  to  interpret  it.  As  quoted  from  the 
case  of  The  Daniel  Ball  (10  Wall.,  557)  it  is  as  follows : 

Those  rivers  are  public  navigable  rivers  iu  law  wUicli  arc  navigable 
in  fact.  Rivers  are  navigable  in  fact  when  they  are  used  or  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  used  in  their  ordinary  condition  as  highways  for  com- 
merce, over  which  trade  and  and  travel  are  or  may  be  conducted  in  the 
customary  modes  of  trade  and  travel  on  water. 

And  they  constitute  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  in  contradistinction  from  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  States,  when  they  form  in  their  ordinary  condition, 
by  themselves  or  by  uniting  with  other  waters,  a  continued  highway 
over  which  the  commerce  is  or  may  be  carried  on  with  other  States  or 
foreign  countries  in  the  customary  modes  in  which  such  commerce  is 
conducted  by  water. 

Rafting  and  the  fioatiug  of  logs,  such  as  is  still  done  on  the 
Susquehanna,  are  recognized  methods  of  navigation. 

WAR  DEPABTJIENT  OKDEE  SHOULD  BE  KEVOKED. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  act  of  sim- 
ple justice  to  revoke  the  ruling  of  the  War  Department,  so  that 
the  Susquehanna  River  may  hereafter  be  treated  as  a  navigable 
stream  free  to  the  people  of  the  Nation.  It  is  nature's  highway 
to  the  sea  fi-om  the  very  heart  of  the  greatest  anthracite  coal 
fields  of  the  world  and  ought  to  be  preserved  by  the  Government 
for  the  free  use  of  the  people,  whether  Congress  is  ready  to 
improve  it  for  transportation  purposes  or  not. 

The  problem  of  the  improvement  of  the  Susquehanna  should 
commend  itself  to  Congress.  What  is  now  asked  is  that  the 
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War  Department's  order  shall  be  rescinded  by  Congress  and 
that  a  survey  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  improve- 
ment by  a  series  of  looks  and  dams  shall  be  granted.  This  is 
not  an  unreasonable  request.  The  Monongahela  has  been  im- 
proved by  locks  and  dams ;  the  Ohio  is  being  improved,  at  an 
expense  of  $63,000,000;  the  Coosa  and  Black  Warrior  and  the 
Tennessee  are  being  improved  by  locks  and  dams,  at  great  ex- 
pense. Why  not  the  Susquehanna?  Why  should  the  Susque- 
hanna be  singled  out  and  closed  up? 

THE   GEXEr.AD  BRIDGE   A.ND   DAM  ACTS. 

In  the  passage  of  bills  under  the  general  bridge  and  dam  acts 
reference  is  frequently  made  to  their  effectiveness  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  watermen.  In  the  interest  of  navigation  I  have 
often  asked  this  question  on  the  floor,  only  to  be  answered  that 
the  general  bridge  and  dam  acts  were  sufTicient;  that  they  pro- 
tected the  right  of  transportation  by  water.  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  Susquehanna?  Does  it  not  present  a  new  problem  to 
the  defenders  of  the  general  legislation  governing  obstructions 
to  navigation? 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  and  on  the  IJivers  and  Harbors  Commit- 
tee to  study  this  case  of  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  a  navigable 
stream  within  the  interpretation  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  not  navigable  under  a  department  rul- 
ing.  It  can  not  be  dammed  up,  but  it  has  been  dammed  up. 

COST   OF   nrrKOVEMENT   SHOULD  BE  ASCEKTAI.N'ED. 

It  may  be  that  a  survey  of  the  damming  already  done  at 
private  expense  will  show  that  other  dams  backing  the  water 
up  to  Harrisburg,  or  even  Wilkes-Barre,  will — assuming  that 
locks  are  provided — enable  barges  and  other  vessels  to  do  the 
burden-bearing  from  the  mines,  the  farms,  and  the  milk  to  the 
sea.  It  may  demonstrate  further  that  the  installation  of  such 
a  system  on  the  Susquehanna  will  so  reduce  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation as  to  justify  the  improvement  cost.  At  any  rate  we 
are  entitled  to  know  what  the  Army  Engineers  think  of  such 
a  project  and  what  they  think  the  cost  would  be.  The  first 
step,  therefore,  is  to  pass  the  bill  revoking  the  War  Department 
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order  closing  tbe  Susquehanna  to  navigation.  That  would 
restore  to  the  War  Department  the  duty  of  preserving  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  The  arbitrary  closing  of  the  river  at 
McCalls  Ferry  should  then  be  promptly  undone  by  compelling 
the  power  company  to  install  a  locli  or  other  passageway  for 
navigation.  And  then  the  survey  should  be  undertaken  to 
determine  whether  the  loclv-and-dam  system  would  be  suitable 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Susquehanna  and  could  be  installed 
at  reasonable  cost. 

COAL  BY  V.VTEr,  WOULD  SAVE  MOXEV. 

It  is  believed  by  many  people  that  the  development  of  the 
river  for  transportation  purposes  would  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  freight  on  coal  a  dollar  a  ton.  In  these  days  of  higli 
living  cost  such  a  I'eduction  in  the  price  of  the  essential  fuel 
of  the  people  would  be  most  welcome.  Doubtless  all  the  miners 
of  coal  would  not  use  the  waterway.  Many  of  them  do  upon 
the  western  rivers  such  as  the  Monongahela  and  the  Ohio,  but 
even  if  the  Susquehanna  obtained  but  a  part  of  the  business  of 
the  mines  the  effect  upon  freight  rates  would  be  immediate. 

Many  of  the  larger  mines  are  owned  by  coal  companies  controlled  by 
the  railroad  companies — 

Says  Mr.  Gannett,  of  the  water-supply  commission  of  Peun- 
syhania — 

and  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  ontput  of  these  mines  would  at  first 
continue  to  be  hauled  by  rail  even  In  the  event  of  cheaper  water- 
freigiu  rates.  Ihere  are,  however,  numerou'j  mines  of  large  capacity 
owned  by  independent  operators  which  are  more  or  less  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  railroads  on  account  of  their  dependence  upon  the  railroads 
for  car  service,  but  with  a  water  outlet  for' their  output  this  dependence 
upon  the  railroads  would  cease.  If  these  independent  coal  operators 
shipped  by  warer,  the  price  of  their  coal  at  the  points  reached  by  water 
would  be  reduced,  and  the  railroad  companies  would  bo  forced  either  to 
meet  it  throLigh  lower  freight  rates  or  by  using  the  waterway. 
[Applause.] 
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